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DITTY. 

I'm  a  poet,  God  help  me,  "ind  I  must  cry! 

Genius  goes  with  a  watery  eye. 

With  a  watery  eye, 

And  a  big  bow  tie; 

I'm  a  poet,  God  help  me,  and  I  must  cry  ! 

K.O. 
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A   COLLEGE  SONG. 

Come,  lazy  undergraduates, 

That  haunt  fifth-storey  attics, 
And  Fellows  wise,  that  pad  your  pates 

With  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

Chorus. 

With  red,  red  wine,  come,  crown  your  bowl, 

Here's  to  musty  knowledge. 
Quaff  the  cup  with  swelling  soul, 

A  bumper  to  the  College  1 

We'll  toast  the  wise  man  and  the  fool 

The  Arts  men,   cuid  the  masters  : 
The  budding  doctors  from  "  The  School,' 

Who  deal  in  knives  and  plasters. 

We'll  next  drink  to  **  St.  Stephen's  "  staff, 

And  all  must  compliment  'em ; 
The  jokes  would  make  a  dead  man  laugh. 

Here's   luck  to  those  who  sent  'em. 

The  Football  Club  we'll  honour  next. 

Though,  I'm  afraid,  the  fact  is, 
(But  breathe  it  low,  they  might  get  vexed) 

Their  theory  beats  their  practice. 

Next  toast  the  men  who  **  parley-vous," 

The  Franco-Irish  nations, 
Who  walk  each  Sunday,  two  by  two. 

For  silent  meditation. 


To  our  Debaters  quciff  a  cup, 
Their  words  of  lire  and  feeling 

One  thing  alone  can  stopper  up, 
"  A  rafter  from  the  ceiling." 

The  Choral  Union — next  our  pride  ! 

No  praise  can  over-rate  it. 
The  cats  around  from  rage  all  died. 

They  could  not  imitate  it. 

And  now  we'll  end — if  you  don't  mind. 
Or  else   there  may   be  trouble : 

With  further  toasts  we  all  should  find 
That  things  were  looking  double. 

Diogenes. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BONES. 


With  brow  all  furrowed  with  care,  and  eyelids  heavy 
as  lead, 

A  student  sat 

In  his  lonely  flat. 
With  a  towel  wrapped  round  his  head. 
**  Work,    work,    work,**    he   muttered    in   dolorous 
tones. 

And  in  words  of  this  kind. 

To  relieve  his  mind. 
He  sang  the  song  of  the  Bones. 


"  It*s  bones,  bones,  bones,  till  the  eyes  grow  weary 

cind  dim. 
And  it's  bones,  bones,  bones,  and  the  brain  begins 

to  swim. 
And  the  tom-cats  out  on  the  roof  kick  up  an  infernal 

din. 
Whilst  I,  in  my  chamber  aloof,  must  work  till  the 

day  begin. 

III. 

"  And  it*s  oh,  to  be  ploughing  the  ocean. 
Or  drivmg  a  hackney  car, 
Or  digging  in  mines  in  Siberia 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Czar, 
And  the  landlady's  child  at  play 
Screams  tumbling  down  the  stairs. 
And  my  soul  its  thoughts  would  say 
In  language  not  used  in  our  prayers. 


IV. 

**  Bones,  bones,  hones,  clavicle,  carpal  and  phenoid. 
Bones,  bones,  bones,  astragaleus,  tarsus  and  glenoid. 
Femur  cind   skull   and  patella,    skull,    patella  and 
femur," 

Till  over  the  heap 

He  falls  asleep, 
And  the  dawn  steals  in  on  the  dreamer. 


V. 

**  Bones,  bones,  bones.  Good  Lord !  how  their 
numbers  swell ; 

Bones,  bones,  bones,  with  a  musty  churchyard 
smell," 

For  still  round  his  bed  in  his  slumber  the  gibbering 
skeletons  peep, 

And  fingers  and  toes  without  number  over  his  bed- 
clothes creep. 


VI. 

And  one  skeleton  gaunt  cuid  grim, 
More  fearful  than  all  the  rest. 
With  a  ghastly  grin. 
Comes  stalking  in, 
And  sits  on  the  sleeper's  chest. 
And  it's  fly,  fly,  fly,  to  the  Poles  or  the  banks  of  the 

Ganges, 
But  a  skeleton  bare  confronts  him  there  with  a  fear- 
ful array  of  phlanges. 


VII. 

And  it's  stuck,  stuck,  stuck,  in  spite  of  the  grinding 

cind  cram, 
Stuck,  stuck,  stuck,  it's  the  song  of  the  second  exam. 
And  when  he's  a  skeleton  too,  you'll  still  hear  his 
dismal  groans, 

In  some  churchyard  grim. 
As  the  stcirs  grow  dim. 
Singing  the  song  of  the  Bones. 

Innominatum 


QUERY. 

Did  hirsute  man  who  in  primeval  forest 

Inventing  first  the  kiss 
Bequeathed  to  human  kind  a  priceless  treasure 

Think  it  should  come  to  this? 

TTiat  in  our  days  some  maidens  too  fastidious 

Should  scorn  the  bearded  face, 
•And  the  suggestion  of  moustached  caresses 

Treat  with  an  arch  grimace. 

Ahenoburbus. 


THE  RIME  OF  RAMESSU  II. 

I. 

He  sings  :    "I   struck    the  Khita   and    they  bowed 
before  me,  Ramessu, 
The  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra. 
Yea,  I  smote  the  Asiatics  and  they  homage  paid  to 

Ramessu. 
For    all   their   boasted    bravery   I    drove    them   into 
slavery 
And  made  them  offer  worship  unto  Ptah," 

Sings   the  mighty  Meriamen, 
Sings  the  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra. 

II. 
**  I  am  King  of  North  and  South  and  lord  o'er  all 
inhabitants," 
Says  the  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra; 
**  My     servants     are     of     Libya     and     Egypt     the 

inhabitants. 
They  worship  Lord  Osiris  and  Horus*  mother,  Isis, 
With  the  beetle-headed  god  called  Khepera." 

Says  the  mighty  Meriamen, 
Says  the  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra. 

III. 
The  Paut  of  twenty-seven  gods  they  worship  next 
to  Ramessu, 
The  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra; 
They   worship   all   the    living  gods  but   most    they 

worship  Ramessu, 
They  call    him    "  Suten    Neter "    (Royal   god)  and 
think  him  greater 
Than  all  others  but  the  great  Creator  Ptah, 

Crying   "  Mighty  Meriamen." 
Crying  "Mighty  Meriamen!  Son  of  Ra!" 

10 


IV. 

**  Tho'  the  greatest  King  of  Egypt  yet  I  cannot  build 
a  Pyreimid," 
Grieves  the  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra; 
**  I  have  built  a  gorgeous  temple  but  can  never  build 

a  Pyramid. 
Yet  conceal  our  sorrow  do  we,  I  and  Royal  Mother 
Tui, 
For  the  want  of  tomb  for  mummy  and  for  Ka," 

Moans  the  mighty  Meriamen, 
Mourning  mighty  Meriamen,  son  of  Ra. 

An  Gam  Eile. 


II 


QUOUSQUE. 

I. 

Mary  did  a  little  cram ; 

She  had  to  bide  a  wee 
To  hear  she'd  passed  matric.  exam. 

And  entered   U.C.D. 

Mary,  ere  she  came  to  town, 

Spent  many  a  happy  day 
In  dreaming  dreams  of  cap  and  gown 

When  she  should  be  B.A. 

She  thought  of  how  she'd  dress  her  hair 

To  suit  the  mortar  board ; 
The  chance  for  all  the  boys  to  stare 

Her  costume  would  afford  ! 

Mary  likewise  rather  thought 

Her  tastes  to  science  ran. 
For,  artless  child,  she  heeded  not 

Proximity  of  man. 

[5ct;era/  pages  are  missing  jrom  the  MS.  at  fhis 
place. — Ed.] 

He  held  the  test-tube  to  the  light, 
She  closer,  closer  peered, 
"  The  salt,"  he  stated,  '*  has  not  quite 
But  almost  disappeared." 

Mary  placed  her  dainty  nose 

(Like  him)  against  the  glass. 
She  said  :  **  The  time  much  faster  goes 

In  lab.  work  than  in  class." 
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She  looked  again  and  he  did  too. 

They  could  no  closer  go. 
The  test-tube  quickly  he  withdrew — 

Rencontre  and  tableau. 

[Further  lacuna. — Ed.] 

So  they  were  immaturely  wed, 

And  she  missed  her  exam. 
The  causa  causas,  it  is  said, 

Was  Mary's  little  cram. 

II. 

[The  jollowing  is  ta\en  from  an  entirely  dijjcrcni 
palimpsest.  It  seems  possible  to  supply  certain  of 
the  lacunae  in  the  jirst  imperject  version  by  collating 
it  with  this  one. — Ed.] 

Fytte  I. 

Her  papa  swore  a  fearsome  d , 

And  likewise  swore   that  she 
Should  never — hans;  her  old  exam.  ! — 

Re-enter  U  C.D.^ 

"  I'll  show  her  what  is  what,  the  minx, 

'*  I'll  quickly  put  an  end 
"To  all  her"   (adjectival)  "jinks; 

"Her  manners  I'll  soon  mend. 

"  I'll  pack  her  home  this  blessed  day: 
"  I'll  not  take  *  won't  *  nor  '  can't  * ; 

"  She  may  say  *  aye,'  or  '  yea,'  or  *  nay,' 
"  But  I'll  be  adamant. 
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"  What !  sir,  you  have  not  heard  what  makes 
"  Her  dad  so  wild  with  her?" 
(Our  Muse  direct  speech  here  forsakes 
While  papa  loquitur). 

Fytte  II. 

He  saw  her  to  the  "  School   *  one  day — 

— He  didn't,  as  a  rule — 
She  recognised  upon  the  way 

De  jeunes  gens — ioute  une  joule. 

One  doffed  his  cap  with  Spanish  grace, 

One  fingered  at  the  peak, 
Another  grinned  all  o'er  his  face. 

One  would  have  stopped  to  speak. 

One  ruffian  manifestly  winked: 
One  rogue  said,  **  Morning,  May," 

And  thereupon  the  maiden  "  pinked," 
And  looked — not  papa's  way. 

I  The  MS.  is   illegible  jor  some   sixty  lines  here, 
owing  to    extremely   carejul  erasure. — Ed.] 

His  visage,  when  he  ceased  to  speak, 

Was  of  a  purple  hue; 
('Tis  said  the  air  there,  for  a  week. 

Was   thickly   purple,  too). 

Fytte  III. 

It  seems  the  poor  misguided  girl, 

Without  consulting  pop, 
Had  fixed  her  fetchlest  kiss-curl 

And  hied  her  to  a  "  hop." 
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She  knew  a  few — she  danced  with  more- 
Nay,  e'en,  quidam  tradunt, 

\Vhen  asked  to  sing,  to  save  the  floor, 
She  did  her  little  stunt. 

And  thus  the  night  wore  on,  until 

A  breathing  space  at  last 
Sent  ev'ry  Jack  w^ith  his  pet  Jill 

To  seek  a  light  repast. 

It  happened  that  the  stock  of  chairs 

Was  less  than  the  demand. 
Yet  though  a  few  sat  on  the  stairs. 

Not  one  found  need  to  stand  ! 

Just  there  and  then  some  caitiff  cur 
Unseen  turned  ofi  the  light: 

And  on  a  sudden  rose  a  stir 
Of  maids  in  sore  affright. 

And  sounds  of  soothing  comfort  might 

Be  heard  par  touie  la  piece. 
When  suddenly  hack  came  the  light 

And — no,  le  rideau  baisse. 

Fytte  IV. 

This  tearful  litany  of  woes 

Was  bruited  wide  and  far. 
(And  in  the  telling  it  soon  rose 

A  long  way  above  par). 

And  so  it  came — 'twas  bound  to  come — 

To  hearing  of  papa. 
But  his  informant  kepi  quite  mum 

Re  Mav's  oetits  ebats. 
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Such  conduct's  nothing  but  depraved," 

He  pointed  out  to  May. 
I'd  grieve  to  learn  that  you'd  behaved 
**  In  any  such  loose  way." 

L'Envoi. 

But  novv^  since  two  and  two  make  four. 
Her  sins  have  found  her  out; 

The  lab.  will  see  her  face  no  more. 
Of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 


For  pa  has  sworn  a  fearsome  d- 
And  eke  has  sworn  that  she 


Shall  never — deuce  take  her  exam,  ! — 
Re-enter  U.C.D. 

III. 

{Certain  jurther  jragments  oj  the  quaint  QUOUSQUE 
cycle  have  recently  come  to  light  and  are  nCfW  for  the 
jirst  time  published.  The  version  given  below  is 
jound  in  no  one  MS.,  but  is  based  on  a  collation  oj 
all.  It  is  regrettable  that  even  in  this  textus  restitutus 
there  are  a  nvmber  oj  lacunae  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  supply. — Ed.] 

Mary  bought  a  little  "  Tam  " 

^Vith  something  on  the  top 
And  *'  Tarns,"  you  know,  are  old  as  Cham 

— They  said  so  in  the  shop. 

The  real  kernel  of  the  joke 

Is  that  she  micht  have  had 
A  fascmatmg  little  toque. 

Dame  Fasliion's  latest  fad. 
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She  might  have  had  a  paddy-hat 

Elncircled  by  a  string  : 
No  shape  discernible;  but  that 

Of  course  is  quite  the  thing. 


But  Mary  was  a  little  lass 

With  theories  unique, 
She  thought  that  einything  would  pass 

With  rosy  lip  and  cheek. 


Her  vanity  made  her  suppose, 

And  even  plainly  state. 
That  dimpled  chin  and  dainty  nose 

Are  their  own  fashion-plate. 
Now^  women  are,  in  point  of  clothes. 

The  prisoners  of  their  date. 

[The  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza  are  out  of  the 
metre,  and  are  plainly  an  interpolation  by  some 
moralizing  scribe.  All  the  MSS.,  however,  agree 
in  including  them. — Ed  ] 


Mary  then  determined   that 

The  "  Tam  "  next  day  she'd  try. 

(I  should  have  said  she  studied  at 
U.C.D.,  N.U.I.). 

She  put  it  on;  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
With  whom  the  damsel  digged. 

Exclaimed  staccato  :  *'  Holy  scones  ! 
What  way's  Miss  X.  Y.  rigged? 
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The  maid  unwitting  went  her  way 

And  female  passers-by 
Were  heard  in  scornful  tones  to  say, 

"Well,  isn't  she  a  guy?" 

[Valde  dejlendus  hie  est  in  MSS.  hiatus. — Ed.] 


Alone,  alone,  all  all  alone, 

Alone  in   U.C.D., 
And  not  a  soul  the  wench  would  own 

Or  pay  her  tramcar  fee. 

It  so  befell  there  was  a  dance, 
And  other  girls  were  brought 

By  squirelets,  gratis — Mary's  chance 
Of  such  was  simply  nought. 

Now  though  she  could  not  ascertain 
To  which  one  of  her  faults. 

She  should  ascribe  the  boys'  disdain, 
— She  dearly  loved  a  waltz. 


So  she  decided  she  would  go 

And  pay  her  own  way  in. 
To  part  with  useful  money  so 
(Instead  of  sponging  on  a  beau) 

Caused  her  untold  chagrin. 

[The  explanatory  parenthesis  is  again  an  unwar- 
ranted interpolation.  However,  it  is  interesting  a$ 
disclosing  the  singular  attitude  oj  mind  of  the  serihe. 

—Ed.] 
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When  women-folk  go  out  at  night 

To  sprees,  they  never  wear 
A  hat — their  one  source  of  dcHght 

By  day — it  spoils  their  hair. 

[The  MSS.  are  torn  and  undecipherable  jor  some 
stanzas  at  this  place. — Ed.] 

But  scarcely  had  she  reached  the  door 

Before  she  was  bespoke 
By  would-be  partners — aye,  a  score — 

Envoi. 

She  went  and  bought  that  toque. 

HiLARION. 


THE  TIVOLI. 

minuentur  atrae   Carmina   curae. 

If  you  are  blase — 

Ever>  thing  slow  : 
Tired  of  the  Library, 

Where  do  you  go? 
Down  to  Burgh  Quay, 

Quiet  and  civilly, 
Stand  in  the  queue 

Outside  the  Tivoli. 


Ragtime  and  jest 

Lighten  our  hearts ; 
Gayest  danseuses 

Practise  their  arts. 
Chorus  the  song 

Senseless  eoid  drivelly. 
Care  flies  away 

Far  from  the  Tivoli. 


Maybe  you're  dull 

Sitting  alone. 
Thmking  out  things 

All  on  your  own. 
Lest  you  become 

Mopish  and  snivelly. 
Come  with  me.  come. 

Come  to  the  Tivoli. 

Ahenoburbiis. 
20 


THE    CHEMIST    IN    LOVE. 

I  SEE  her  face  midst  rolling  mists 
Of  HiS  which  round  me  lie. 

Athwart  a  black  precipitate 
I  catch  the  radieince  of  her  eye. 

Her  image  fills  my  heart  with  joy. 
The  crucible  may  break  and  spill. 

The  vile  swecU"- words  no  longer  rise, 
I  think  of  her  and  I  am  still. 

Alas  !   my  heart  is  oxydised. 

My  eyes  will  soon  be  dehydrate. 

I  who  was  once  so  light  and  free 
Have  now^  a  high  atomic  weight. 

I  once  was  polyvalent  quite 

And  many  linkages  could  make. 

But  now  I'm  bound  to  one  alone 

In  carbon  chains  that  nought  can  break. 

I'll  deck  her  form  with  borax  beads, 
And  flowers  of  sulphur  I  will  bring. 

And  It  would  be  my  greatest  joy 
To  wed  her  with  a  benzene  ring. 

No  acid,  no,  nor  caustic  base. 
But  carbohydrate  sweet  is  she. 

And  opticall>  active  too, 

I  know  it — for  she  winked  at  me. 

Ahenoburbus. 
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THE  PHYSICIST   IN  LOVE. 

They  talk  to  me  of  radium  and  of  its  mighty  power. 
How  many  a  particles  it  shoots  forth  in  an  hour. 
But  of  the  radio-elements  for  me  there's  only  one, 

1)'  ii'c   OAUiii    x)ev\r  '1H)  OnorOc,  tiio  cvMLin  ce^nnrA  t)onn. 

I  know  the  strength  of  Faraday's  electric  tubes   of 

force, 
Intensity  is  4'^N  (in  vacuum  of  course). 
But  of  ether  or  of  matter  no  stronger  bonds  are  spun, 
11a.\  r'.\x)iv\n  n)in  m\yv  yv\n  'p  nut  c<Mlin  cc'-(Minr*x  T)()nii. 

Electric    fields    have    properties    which    Mac.    and 

Conway  teach, 
They  say  that  KE  is  equal  to  the  curl  of  H. 
But  the   curl  of  most  magnetic  force  is  that  which 

nestles  on 
Ce«Min   ^)l<^()l•<■)cv\c   c^iLin   •ocMr   mo   cponJe,    mo    cAiUn 

ccAMiniw  -unnn. 

Now  nothing  on  this  earth  is  really  permanent  they 

say. 
And  Radium  A,  B,  C.  and  D  must  all  in  turn  decay. 
But  when  the   world  is  shattered  and  the  work  of 

man  undone 
hui)  5iu\f)  nil)  cuoiTJe  ^n  c^iLin  •oc*\r>  'iif  c^tLiti  ce^nnrA 

T)oiin. 

Ahenobarbus. 
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AT  THE  PICTURE  HOUSE. 

Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Sa'd  the   boy, 
Beside  me  sat  my  darUng 

And  my  joy. 
I  had  two-pence  in  my  purse, 
In  my  mind  a  mighty  curse. 
Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said  the   hoy, 

Cigarettes  or  chocolates?' 

Said  the   boy, 
I  suppose  it  was  his  duty 

To  annoy. 
I  remarked  unto  A.nnette, 
That  1  liked  Pathes  Gazette. 
Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said  the   boy, 

Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said  the   boy, 
And  my  pleasure  thus  was  tinctured 

^X''lth  alloy. 
As  the  band  played  "  Songe  d' Amour, 
I  forgot  that  I  was  poor. 
Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said  thf;   boy. 

Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said   the   boy, 
I  wonder  does  repeating 

Never  cloy. 
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The  liglii:  was  lowered,  and 
I  was  feeling  tor  her  hand. 
Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 
Said   the   boy. 

Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said  the    boy, 
And  I  could  not  still  my  longing 

To  destroy. 
As  I  caught  him  by  the  throat. 
There  escaped  one  plaintive  note, 
Cigarettes  or  chocolates?" 

Said  the   boy. 


Buster  Brown. 
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DANCE   DITTIES. 

Her  face  was  demure 

And  her  mouth  was  appealing. 
I  adventured  a  kiss. 

And  she  said  it  was  stealing. 
I  asked  did  she  mind — 

And  she  gazed  at  the  ceiling. 
Her  face  was  demure 

And  her  mouth  was  appealing. 

The  two-step  I  deinced 

I  demced  with  a  flapper. 
The  music  was  **  Ghosts  *' 

And  the  player  was  Napper. 
She  danced  like  a  log 

And  I  wanted  to  slap  her. 
The  music  was  *'  Ghosts 

And  the  player  was  Napper. 

She  gave  me  her  fam, 

I  fanned  like  a  hero, 
And  the  temperature  went 

From  one  hundred  to  zero. 
I  forgot  who  she  was. 

And  I  called  her  "  my  dear  "— 
The  temperature  went 

From  one  hundred  to  zero. 

She  weighed  fifteen  stone, 
I  shall  never  forget  her. 

It  was  in  the  Lancers 

(Dear  me)  that  I  met  her. 
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We  met  with  a  crash. 

And  although  I  upset  her, 
She  weighed  fifteen  stone, 

I  shall  never  forget  her. 

In  failing  1  skinned 

A  piece  off  my  knuckle. 
I  sought  my  mouchoir 

'Mid  a  general  chuckle. 
I  pulled  out  a  glove 

And  a  little  shoe-buckle. 
I  sought  my  mouchoir 

'Mid  a  general  chuckle. 


Buster  Brown. 
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THE  TENNIS  COURT  OATH. 

Of  Mary's  little  cram  whose  dire  results, 

Trouble,  and  woe,  and  deepest  misery, 

Suspicion,  doubt,  deceit,  and  dark  despair. 

Spread  over  all,  all  ye  who  faithful  read 

The  National  Student  ye  have  heard ;  nor  less 

Has  the  dread  tale  of  Mary's  little  '*  tam  " 

Moved  ye  to  pity.     Humbly  I  implore 

That  muse,  whose  phosphorescent  numbers  stream 

In  glittering  radiation  from  the  nib 

Of  the  famed  Bard,  whose  personality 

Lies  cloaked  beneath  the  swathing  sobriquet 

Of  *'  Aunty  "  yet  a  little  more  to  glow, 

Till  the  dire  tale  of  Mary's  little  d 

Be  told   in  full. 

Bright  was  the  day,  the  air  was  sweet  and  still 
As  robed  in  brilliant  garb  and  bright  array. 
Of  maidens  fair  two  pair  did  calmly  play 
The  gentle  game  of  tennis  as  maids  will. 
Mary  dreamed  not  of  ill ; 
Her  tresses  fell  in  witching  disarray 
Over  her  shoulders.      In  her  little  hand 
The  rough,  rude  handle  of  a  racket  lay. 
The  fairest  maid  of  all  that  beauteous  band. 
Proudly  she  took  her  stand 
Close  to  the  net,  and  with  unerring  skill 
Struck  at  the  whirling  ball  with  aim  to  kill. 
Her  foiled  opponents  viewed  her  pliant  pose 
And  dreamed  in  vain  of  victory  vmtil 
The  vengeful  sphere  uprose. 
And  struck  her  dainty  nose. 
The  fair  maid  startled  sore  from  out  her  calm 
Forgot  herself  (in  French)  and  cried  out  "  Dame  '  " 
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Then  rocked  Apollo  in  his  glittering  car  : 

The    heavens  paled,    the  sky's    blue   vault   o'er- 

dimmed 
With  sickening  lividness.     The  firmament 
Was  jarred  to  its  foundations.     Planets,  stars 
Tottered  to  ruin  -whh.  a  shuddering  shock. 
The  ocean  shivered,  seared  by  the  fell  word 
Fled  hissing  into  vapour.      The  stone  court 
Split  w^ith  a  mighty  roar,  and  the  dread  sound 
Flew^  chased  by  demon  echoes  round  the  walls 
Of  the  proud  pile  whose  mighty  battlements 
Grew  in  majestic  magnitude  hard  by. 
The  shrieking  winds  took  up  the  baleful  word 
And  tossed  it  in  ghoulish  grinning  mockery 
In  through  the  open  windows  to  the  hall. 
Where  with  strained  ears  and  baled  respiration 
A  score  of  medical  students  leaned  to  hear 
Their  learn'd  professor's  words.     Their  innocence 
Which  heretofore  hung  round  them  like  a  cloud 
Of  incense  sweet,  was  shorn  away.     They  fled 
Forth  from  the  hall  aghast  and  spread  the  dire 
And  fearful  tale  abroad,  and  ere  ihe  night. 
Broken,    dismayed  and  disillusioned. 
Shattered   into  a   thousand  elements, 
U.C.D.  was  no  more. 

Papinianista. 
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TRIOLETS. 

Sentimental. 

She  will  drive  me  distraught 

Will  little  Bas  Bleu; 
In  her  toils  I  am  caught; 
She  will  drive  me  distraught. 
For  this  cult  of  high  thought 

Only  brightens  beaux  yeux. 
She  will  drive  me  distraught 

Will  little  Bas  Bleu. 

Beastly   Unsentimental. 

You  saw  me  to-day — 

I  know  that  you  did. 
Whatever  you  say. 
You  saw  me  to-day 
And  then  looked  away, 

Tho'  you  owe  me  a  quid. 
You  saw  me  to-day — 

I  know  that  you  did, 

Oj  Observed  Phenomena. 

Your  feelings  I'm  anxious  to  spare. 
Your  nerves  I  am  fearful  of  shocking. 

Though  an  advocate,  too,  of  fresh  air, 

Your  feelings  I'm  anxious  to  spare, 

But  you  really  had  better  repair 

That  hole  in  the  heel  of  your  stocking. 

Your  feelings  I'm  anxious  to  spare. 
Your  nerves  I  am  fearful  of  shocking. 

HlLARION. 
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SWINBURNE 

O,  you  who  sing  of  roses, 

Of  kisses  and  of  wine, 
Your  melody  discloses 

Luxuriance  divine  ; 
The  sweets  you  have  recorded 

Are  greatly  to  my  taste. 
But  genius  unrewarded 
Such  raptures  ne'er  afforded, 
7  he  facts  of  life  are  sordid, 

But  still  they  must  be  faced. 


The  roses  of  the  forest 

Are  far  beyond  my  reach. 
And  the  roses  of  the  florist 

Are  three  and  sixpence  each. 
For  me  no  champagne  hisses  : 

I  find  that  lemonade 
A  sweeter,  cheaper,  bhss  is ; 
And  when  I  sought  for  kisses 
From  sweet  suburban  misses 

The  very  deuce  I  paid. 
Ah  me,  w^hat  edifices 

In  sunny  Spain  I've  made  ! 

Colin  Clout. 
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BALLADE    OF   GENTEEL    DISSIMULATION. 

Some  folks  ,are  fremtic  Eghting  for  fresh  air. 

Some  yearn  for  years  to  see  the  sun's  eclipse, 
Some  boast  to  balance  both  the  bull  and  bear. 

Some  slope  for  solace  to  the  sea  in  ships ; 

You  know  the  man  who  worries  you  for  tips 
Whene'er  the  wheel  of  fortune  slips  a  cog? 

These  seem  to  me  the  merest  creuiks  and  quips, 
I  want  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog. 

I  would  not  like  to  drill  my  lonely  hair, 

I  do  not  understand  friedlish  and  chips, 
I  scorn  to  slide  on  tea-trays  down  the  stair, 

Or  vote  on  Costelio's  or  Ryan's  whips; 

I  leave  the  nectar  on  the  loveuest  lips, 
I  seek  no  Billiken  or  Golliwog — 

Yet  ere  my  corse  the  prying  scalpel  rips, 
I  want  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog. 

Whene'er,  I  say  whene'er — in  short  whene'er 
The  plumber  through  the  ceiling  slowly  drips. 

When  fare  is  foul  and  fowl  is  not  so  fair. 

When  for  a  duck  they've  caught  me  in  the  slips. 
When  Winter  broils  and  Summer  coldly  nips. 

When  my  relations  lose  m.e  in  a  fog. 

When  gloomy  Atropos  the  scissors  snips, 

I  want  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog. 

Envoi. 

Prince  I've  no  doubt  that    fheohromine  sips 
Best  suit  your  constitution  as  a  grog. 

But  ere  we  two  shall  come  to  handygrips, 
I  want  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog. 

An  Gam  Eile. 
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THE    TRANSIT   OF    VENUS. 

From  U.C.D.  on  Stephen's  Green 
Down  Grafton  Street  1   sally; 

in  Dame  Street  for  a  flash  I'm  seen 
And  bicker  down  an  alley. 

By  Frengley's  clock  I  hurry  down, 
Five  minutes  late  for  lecture. 

The  fierce  professor's  angry  frown 
I  vividly  conjecture. 

I  dare  not  face  his  flashing  eye. 

So  in  the  hall  I  tarry; 
While  memories  of  days  gone  by 

My  recollection   harry. 

I  ponder  on  my  pleasant  lot 
^  hen  I  was  still  an  Artsman. 

And  capable  of  being  shot 
By  Aphrodite's  Dartsman. 

Now  Medicine  has  made  of  me 

A  heavy-hearted  cynic, 
And  life,  that  once  was  fair  and  free. 

Is  dull  as  any  clinic. 

After  the  day's  long  weary  cram. 
At  night  I  spend  a  fair  time 

With  Halliburton,  Cunningham, 
And  Ibsen  in  my  spare  time. 

They've  torn  romance  out  of  life. 

The  Scientists  began  it; 
And  then  the  Fact  v.  Fancy  strife 

Had  Ibsen's  wit  to  fan  it. 
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I  used  to  write  poetic  lies 

About  my  lady's  person. 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  and  hair  and  eyes 

I've  often  written  verse  on. 

But  what  poor  poet  has  the  nerve 

To  sing  the  fact  unlucky, 
That  Phyllis   owes  her  cheeks'    fair  curve 

To  Adiposum  Buccae? 

And  would  it  not  be  rather  queer 

To  pour  poetic  unction. 
To  praise  a  pouting  lip,  a  mere 

Muco-cutaneoup  junction  ? 

And  thus  did  Eros  meet  his  fate 

On  the  Dissecting-table, 
And  then  came  Ibsen  to  create 

An  ending  to  the  fable. 

He  took  the  battered  idol  then 
That  Science  made  too  human. 

And  held  the  relics  up  to  men. 
And  showed  us  what  is  woman  : 

The  pivot  where  a  plot  revolved  ; 

A  foil  for  altercation ; 
A  problem  to  be  left  unsolved  ; 

An  awkward  situation. 

***** 

Hence,  horrid  thoughts  from  memory's  store 

Enough  to  make  a  bard  ill. 
I  cannot  stand  you  any  more. 

I'd  rather  face  MacArdle. 

Colin  Clout. 
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ATHA  CLIATH. 

I  READ  Walt  Whitman's  "  Mannahatta  " 

And  I  thought,    *  What  can  1  say  about  my  city? 

I    iooked    first    to   ihe  meanme    of   its    name,   Atha 

Cliath,  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles, 
And  then  to  the  name  Dubh  linn; 
Neither  gave  me  any  inspiration. 
We  have  missed  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles 
And  we  do  not  call  it  Dubh  linn  but  Dublin — 
Still  I  thought,   "What  can  1  say  about  my  city>" 
And  1  thought  **  I  will  say  everything  about  it." 
Like  St.  Paul,  I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city. 
Though    1    have     not    got    a    vote    for    municipal 

elections ; 
I  do  not  want  a  vote  until  I  can  see  some  use  to  put 

it  to. 
And  I  can  see  no  use  for  it  at  present ; 
None  the  less,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  citizenship. 
Which  is  a  thing  independent  of  the  franchise 
And  infinitely  more  precious. 
My  city  is  a  very  old  city. 
Though   not  an    ancient  city  in  the    archaeological 

sense ; 
Some  say  it  was  founded  by  the  Danes,  that  is,  the 

Norsemen  of  the  race  of  Sigerson,  m  the  ninth 

century. 
But  I  have  read  in  a  translation  of  a  sixth  century 

tradition  of  a  town  called  Atha  Cliath, 
And  I  believe  that  there  was  always  a  town  where 

the  Liffey  flows  into  the  ba5^ 
Unless  my  ancestors  were  greater  fools  than  I  think 

them. 
But   it  was  the   Norsemen    made  my  city  a  strong 

olace  and  a  fortlficaUon, 
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And  consequently  a  nucleus  to  be  coveted  by  sub- 
sequent would-be  conquerors. 

And  it  was  the  Norsemen  who  developed  the  com- 
merce of  the  Port  of  Dublin, 

Setting  a  mercenary  example  to  the  modern  town  of 
Belfast, 

And  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire, 

Which  to  you  and  me  is  known  as  the  Empire  of 
Death. 

Whoever  it  was  built  the  Castle  of  Dublin, 

Is  assuredly  built  into  the  Castle  of  Hell. 

The  idea  of  the  City  Castle  is  hateful 

As  it  IS  hateful  to  be  dommani:  and  domineering, 

And  still  more  hateful  to  be  predominant. 

Dublin  was  never  predominant  m  Ireland. 

Though  it  has  long  been  the  chief  city ; 

It  has  never  been  a  capital  in  the  same  sense  that 
London  is  a  capital, 

A  place  upon  w^hich  the  whole  country  is  economi- 
cally dependent  for  supply  and  demand. 

Supply  of  governing  capacity  and  control  units. 

And  aristocrats  and  snobs  and  Jews  and  money. 

And  demand  for  lives  and  labour  and  virtue  to  be 
perverted,  and  food  and  drink  and  vice. 

Nor  a  capital  in  the  same  sense  that  Paris  is  a  capital, 

Bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  head  to 
a  body. 

Or  an  elected  head  to  a  corporate  body, 

Which,  once  it  is  guillotined,  brings  the  mernl>ers 
to  a  stand-still ; 

Nor  m  the  same  sense  that  Rome  was  a  capital. 

That  held  the  threads  of  destiny  of  a  hundred 
nations. 

Nor  yet  in  the  sense  that  Washington  is  a  capital, 
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For  Washington  is  not  a  capital  at  all. 

But  Dublin  IS  the  capital  in  the  sense  of  being  the 

chief  city 
And  the  Arbiter  elcgantiarum  for  the  whole  of  the 

United  Kingdom 
Of  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught  and  Meatfi. 
And  when  they  become  conscious  of  their  deficieii- 

cies  in  England  they  look  to  us  also. 
If  you  were  to  take  London  with  an  army,  you  would 

destroy  the  British  Empire ; 
If  you  were   to  take   Paris,  France   would   have  to 

meike  terms; 
But  if  you  were  to  take  Dublin.  Rathmines  would 

go  on  fighting. 
And  maybe  send  you  back  with  a  flea  in  your  ear. 
Dublin    has  always   been  the  elder  brother   of   the 

cities  free  and  equal. 
For  its  superiority  is  a  superiority  of  experience  and 

tradition ; 
It  could  never  lord  it  over  the  other  cities  of  Ireland, 
For  democracy  is  inbred   in  the  nation  and  in  the 

race. 
We  may  be  fond  of  considering  ourselves  a  demo- 
cracy of  noblemen. 
But  that  is  better  than  what  they  have  in  England — 

an  Aristocracy  of  scum. 

That  is  why  or  because  England  is  like  soup 

But  this  IS  a  digression. 

Democracy  and  chivalry  are   two  sides  of  the  one 

shield — Humanity, 
And  both  of  them  were  perfected  in  Ireland, 
For  the  shield  was  given  to  us  to  scour, 
And  though  it  is  not  yel  clean,  both  sides  are  recog- 
nisable. 
We  have  not  spared  labour  over  the  work; 
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We  have  used  brains  and  blood  and  mud  cind  labour 

and  life  and  love — recklessly,   lavishly, 
But  now  we  are  becoming  more  careful. 
We  hacked  with  sword  and  battle-axe  and  pike. 
We  did  not  hesitate  to  use  our  bare  hands  when  we 

were  unarmed, 
Then  we  fasted  and  drudged  and  starved  and  worked 

ourselves  and  one  another  to  death. 
And  now  we  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed,   when 

we  find  that  some  of  the  ashes  and  dust  have 

stained  ourselves. 
But  Sonne  of  us  are  not  ashamed,  though  determined 

to  be  clean  and  to  finish  the  work. 
Democracy  existed   in  our  country   when  we  made 

the   Brehon   laws   amd  elected  the  heirs  to   our 

Kings, 
And  democracy  exists  to-day. 
Chivalry  existed  when  the  Red  Branch  Knights  were 

established  and  when  we  founded  the  Fianna, 
And   chivalry  exists  to-day    in   spite   of    Britishism 

and  the  Pankhurst  family 

1  left  Dublin  in  order  to  come  back  to  it. 

For  whereas  1  used  to  live  in  Dublin,  now  I  live  m 

Donnybrook — and    go  to   town  every    day,    or 

nearly  every  day : 
I   might  go   oftener  if  the  trams  were  more  demo- 
cratic. 
But    sometimes    I    almost    stifle    in    their    snobbish 

atmosphere. 
And  a  penny  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  all  at  once, 

unless  on  a  joy  ride  with  your  best  girl,  and  that 

would  be  at  least  twopence, 
And  would  be  well  wor^h  it. 

An  Gam  File. 
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A   SONG  OF  SPRING. 

Down  the  paths  so  trim  and  even 
Of  the  green  of  good  St.   Stephen, 
When  the  crocuses  were  springing. 

One  fine  day  i  chanced  to  pass. 
And  the  notices   were   singing — 

Singing,  **  Please  keep  off  the  grass." 

So  perforce  I  had  to  travel 

By  the  pathways  strewn  with  gravel. 

There  was  little  use  bewailing, 

But  your  poet  cried  **  Alas!" 
For  a  strong  substantial  paling 

Stood  between  me  and  the  grass. 

So  I  left  it  to  its  duty 
And   I  looked  on  .Nature's  beauty- 
Watched  the  flowers  that  seemed  a-sleeping 

Ranged  in  circle,  row,  or  mass; 
Watched  the  keepers  busy  keeping — 

Keeping  people  off  the  grass. 

Thus,  absorbed  in  Nature's  wonders, 
Down  the  path  your  poet  blunders. 
Heedless  of  the  sparrows'  twitter. 

Heedless  of  the  Physics  Class, 
Heedless  of  the  datter-clitter 

Of  the  lawn-mov/er  on  the  grass. 

Came  a  sudden  voice  a-rumbling; 

Throufyh  my  head  the  words  came  tumbling. 

And  they  ver\-  quickly  tore  me 

Out  of  dreamland's  dark  crevasse; 
For  the  phrase  the  breezes  bore  me 

Was,  "  Please  keep  off  the  grass." 
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Then  I  saw  a  six-foot  fellow 
Dressed  in  navy  blue  and  yellow, 
'Tw^as  a  keeper  of  the  garden. 

And  his  buttons  were  of  brass. 
And  they  seemed  his  words   to  harden — 

Harden,  "  Please  keep  off  the  grass  '*  ! 

(I  could  easily  discern  him 
From  the  lilac  and  laburnum. 
From  the  clover  and  the  daisy 

That  were  scattered  o'er  the  grass, 
I  could  tell  the  difference  easy 

By  his  buttons  made  of  brass.) 

So  1  hurriedly  retreated 

And  my  weary  self  I  seated 

In  a  nook  I  thought  would  hide  me, 

Vanitatum  Vanitas  ! 
For  he  quickly  stood  beside  me. 

Stolid  guardian  of  the  grass. 

And  he  asked  me  for  a  penny. 
And  of  course  I  hadn't  any. 
So  he  said  it  was  his  duty 

(O,  his  ignorance  was  crass) 
To  Scifeguard  Nature's  beauty 

And  to  keep  me  off  the  grass. 

Where  the  water-carts  were  showerin^:, 
Where  the  latest  hats  were  flowering, 
Where  the  nuts  put  forth  their  splendour 

(Oh,  I  must  have  looked  an  ass). 
Nature's  vigorous  defender 

Hurled  me  headlong  off  the  grass. 
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In  my  journeys  through  the  city 
In  the  future  (It's  a  pity, 
And  most  heartily  I  damn  it) 

If  I  want  to  reach  my  class 
I  must  walk  the  street  or  tram  it, 

But  I  must  keep  off  the  grass. 

Colin  Clout. 

THE  LOST  DEMONSTRATOR. 
On  his  base  desertion  of  the  Classical  Society. 

Just  for  a  stunt  at  the  pictures  he  left  us ; 

Coffee  and  buns — may  they  stick  m   his  throat  1 
Of  a  girl  when  we  had  but  a  few  he  bereft  us, 

Left  one  or  two  upon  vases  to  gloat. 
She  at  the  cinema  doled  him  out  small-talk. 

We    did   the   highbrows    with    Greece   and    with 
Rome: 
Fool  !     All  his  coppers  were  spent  in  her  service, 

Left  not  a  stiver  to  Murphy  it  home  ! 
We    that  had   tea'd    with  him,    beered    with   him, 
sneered  with  him. 

Lived  in  his  murky  magniloquent  digs. 
Sharpened  his  creases  and  been  his  dear  chapsies, 

Shaw'd  him  in  all  his  philandering  jigs. 
McKeman  was  of  us,  McColgan  was  for  us, 

O'Ryan  was  with  us — they  stuck  to  their  guns, 
He  alone  romps  with  a  girl  in  the  Cairo, 

He  alone  leaves  numismatics  for  buns. 

Oxo. 
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mo   "  CuileOs   $U\s." 


O  CA]\A  cpofoe  -L\5-dm-r<^ 

Ac  rili'''^-re  1  scottin^i-oe 
5o  mbionn  ff  s^n  me^r  optn, 

5*iti  fuim  1  tno  coniAMt^le. 
TDeine^inn  ff  guti  leifSeoin  me 

'S  bfonn  r'  ^5  rS'S'l^e^cc 

tliMili  If  tn^ic  Uom  v'ein  t)eit  ceiLle<ic. 


t3lM-6xiiii  6  foin  -oo  CAitnig  lioni 

'Su]\  -Dibiti  r'  tn'e<\T)(')C4r, 
lion  mo  citoiTJe  X)i  KOll<irh 

te  ce^r-giMX)  If  le  coprAf. 
Corh^iplig  me  50  citfonnA 

'S  5PA-6U15  fi  me  50  -oilexir, 
tlle^ll  fi  r"n  mo  ct<oi"6e  u^im 

A  x)iuLciii5e4r  "OO  iiA  miLcit). 


VOa  le<iiu\rin  fi  "oo'n  ^5151^ e^icc 
b^^K'Ai'o  tne  liom  yeinis, 

CuitipeAT)  t^um  1  Ti-UAi5neAr 
'S  ni  tiubtiAX)  ST'^'o  •o'^oinne. 

t)ei"6  mo  teAC  'SAn  Cuileos  bt^r 
'S  ■De<\nK<x"o  pein  mo  t;n6-fA, 

Tlf  c^iiCFeAt)  CAe  n-i  c^ipe 


t)ei-6  cii  ^Sxjm  Le  pi-<it)<)c  leite 

'S  5<JtMn)A  XiCAS  Le  116m<^t^, 
le^b^^t'  ti6  -06  cun  cuiT)c<iCc 

'S  cun  ceincAX)  betij  cpiMo  m6n^. 
Ip  rtim^  liom  ^in  bocu^n^r 

116  eArpA\x>  Ar\  tomlu^-OAip, 
triAti  ^Ti  c6  If  Annr.A  le  mo  Cnoit)e 

"Ca  n  ^5  eir$e  FU'AP  liom. 


Ip  niUip  l)iot)  ^  p6?;<^. 

l)inti-Kiu\tii<\ntu\  A  5l6p-r^ti. 
X)a  r<MX)l)tit  me  j;^n  pinjinn  x\j;Ain — 
1r  exiT)m^n  liiox)  5^6  coriu\^t^<^. 

'C^I'l'<^^  F«Mi  ■'>ii'l-  r<^'i  <'>L  <a5<mii — 
Do  n'u'icp^Mnn  yc\n  mo  buoii-tM. 

^riuAj;  5<Mi  op  buiTJe  ^g^m — 

Do  it^c^mn  awac  tA]\  ze6\\A\nn. 

Do  to^p^^"^)  '"f^  c^n  t)6cnA, 
tif  benin  ^notp  m^n  c^  me 

A]\  AU  CJtAlj  Aipt)  50  bpOIIAC. 


All  r^tiAi"Oe. 


1  "ocAirse  t)uic  cuip  me  mo  cpoi-oe 
'S  ■o'p^n  x)A  coime^T)  imo  fu'^ue 
An  l^  pA-o<\  speine  bui-oe, 
'S  <jnoip  nf  beip  AS'<Mii-r'A  coixxi'. 

Do  ceile^r  ope  mo  itiin  po-mop 
'S  f'iib^iL  mo  jn'in  le  pe^p  An  (3ip; 
t)!'  r^  -AS  "  ■oeAD^rii  peit^  "  -oe  L6 
'S  ^n  pe^jt  pAnn  ca  pe  •oe<\p6it. 

tei^im  ScAt;  m^p  leit;e<\p  -oo'n  Sp^f'), 
'S  oL^inn  pionncA  le^nn'  1  •ocpAC ; 
SeiLLpe^T)  pe4pc<\  f)o'n  tiifo-^f) — 
50  peoLCAp  bpf-ocxic  tus<\m  La. 

A11  ]:AiUM"Oe. 
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A   LEGEND    REVISED. 

When  that  pagan  princeling  Dathy 
Sick  of  peace  and  pleasure  saw  he 
Must  kick  Continental  dust  up. 
Or  throw  his  job  in  sheer  d'sgust  up, 

He  summoned  a  convention. 
The  task  of  telling  who  were  delegates 
Clio,    lazy  devil,  relegates 
To  misty  legend.     Druids'  sages 
Were  there  we  know  froni  Mangan's  pages 

But  who  else  he  doesn't  mention. 

Now^  just  picture  Dathy  blathering 
This,  to  that  stupendous  gathering  : 
**  Fellow-countrymen,   I  pray  you. 
Let  no  faction-monger  sv/ay  you 

But  unite  against  the  foeman; 
We  must  free  all  nations  little 
From  the  iron  heel  of  Ital- 
y;  but  first  I'll  get  assurance 
'Gainst  all  risk  of  death  or  durance 

Ere  we  go  and  thrash  the  Roman." 

Then  the  Druids  told  him  surely 
He  could  fight  and  slay  securely. 
That  his  blood  would  never  spilled  be, 
Nor  his  royal  thorax  drilled  be. 
That  in  short  he  wouldn't  killed  be. 

Nor  by  Roman  sword  dissected. 
Each  sage  most  precisely  stated 
No  limb  would  be  amputated, 
He'd  guaranteed  what  we  shall  term  his 
(For  the  rhyme's  sake)  epidermis. 

Thus  by  charm  and  spell  protected, 
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With  a  mighty  arm)'  exped — 
— itionary  Dathy  Rex  sped 
Into  France  and  had  a  rare  time 
Cutting  Gauls  up  m  his  spare  time, 

So  to  speak  to  get  his  eye  in. 
Then  pursued  his  main  objective 
Death   (of  others)  httle  recked  of 
Crossed  the  Alps  and  took  th'  offensive 
'Gainst  a  Roman  force  extensive 

Matters  warlike  never  shy  in. 

Came  a  man  whom  aged  priestlike 
Dathy  didn't  in  the  least  like, 
(For  he  hated  Druid,  monk  or 
Priest),  who  said  *'  Ere  you  can  conquer 

Others  you  yourself  must  quell  first." 
As  I've  said,  this  king  choleric 
Was  a  rigid  anti-cleric. 
So  as  fierce  as  Serb  or  Bulgar 
He  replied  in  language  vulgar 

That  he'd  see  himself  in  hell  first. 

Now  when  Dathy  sought  assurance 
'Gainst  all  risks  of  death  or  durance 
From  the  Druids,  with  duplicity 
They  had  left  out  electricity 

From  the  risks  he  was  secure  from. 
So  when  lightning  flashed  and  thunder 
Rolled,  the  king  went  out  and  under 
(Quite  prophetic  were  his  swell  words 
Of  defiance),  headed  hellwards 

With  a  shock  there  was  no  cure  from. 

This  sad  story  has  a  moral. 

Don't  fight  when  you  have  no  quarrel. 

Papinianista. 
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ON   THE   STEPS. 

O  Muse  of  Pcurody,  take  up  thy  lyre, 

My  soul  with  reminiscent  song  inspire. 

Then  take  my  hand  and  come  and  watch  with  me 

The  stream  of  life  that  flows  thro'  U.C.D. 

How  often  have  I  watched  from  yonder  stair 
The  sweet  girl  undergrad  with  towselled  hair; 
The  pale  first  Artsman  with  his  anxious  frown 
Bringing  his  exercise  to  Father  Browne ; 
The  man  of  scholarships  with  inky  thumb ; 
The  care-worn  chronic  with  his  drowsy  hum; 
The  first-year  Medical,  a  would-be  blade. 
With  BerminGHAM  too  carefully  displayed; 
The  man  of  standing,  scorning  such  as  these. 
Whose  Bermingham  reposes  on  the  quays. 

In  yonder  group  that  on  the  Steps  you  see 

Is  all  the  Intellect  of  U.C.D. 

The  staunch  Home  Ruler  with  his  Common  Sense ; 

The  Neutral  sitting  on  a  shaky  fence ; 

The  Cosmopolitan  with  tongue  that  wags 

Of  Naval  Guns,  Economy,  and  Flags; 

The  Gaelic  Leaguer  with  his  dress  erratic; 

The  fierce  Sinn  Feiner  with  his  automatic. 

Watching  them,   awestruck,  is  a  timid  tiro. 

See,  they  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  Cairo. 

Farewell,  my   Muse,  farewell  !      We'll   meet  agciin. 
Where  tea  and  tea-cakes  cheer  the  labouring  swain. 
Till  then,  adieu  !      I've  got  to  make  a  sprint,  or 
This  verse  will  be  too  late  to  reach  the  printer. 

Colin  Clout. 
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50iuni    Ati    -ouine. 


Ap  toe  UA  A\y  toice. 

5oinni  A^^  z-(nsvoA]\ 
All  loi'S  656^11. 

Ac  A  T)C<\ini5  CK\Ll  "06; 

'S6  5<in  ^on  <\56 

A  t)i-nnl  jv\()5^\t  1  iTO^n  •06. 


11  ^H  rcAT)  ip  nin  rc4on 
Ac  Aib  ci'iiinnui  iiMOin'. 


5oiitm  ^AX)  ]^An  uile, 
If  111  coin  -oo'ti  piLo 
A  tiioL<\-u  «\  cuiLle : 


tlloin  nil  fc  V'C'11  optA 
'S  int)iii  iM  <Mn<Ai|'ex5iC 
til  belt)  a'  roL^t<\ii. 

's  ir  "oo  ir  me^r^j 
Aguf  i^n  A  le^r-A 

Hi  tnSAnn  yS.  X)CA]^a. 

t)eix)  r^  50  -000  -oeo 
As  CAOtneAt)  Ainnin  6 
A  ■o'F'JS  e  '  n-Aiiiio. 


All  fAStiAi'Oe. 
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ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 

I  had  no  excuse  for  stopping,  I'm  afraid  it  was  eaves- 
dropping, 

For  murmurous  and  soft  the  conversation. 

But  the  lady  spoke  succinctly  and  the  gentleman 
distinctly  ; 

So  I  hecurd  this  enigmatic  altercation. 

"  'Twas  very  nice;  now  make  it  twice, 

"Or  am  I  over-bold  >" 

She  shook  her  head.      "  No,  but,"  she  said, 

'*  Your  nose  is  very  cold." 

"That's  a  subterfuge  for  jilting,    would  you  leave 

my  heart  av/ilting 
Or  drive  me  to  a  suicide  appalling?" 
Thus  importunate  he  bleated,  and  thus  humbly   he 

entreated ; 
For  he  pled  upon  his  knees  (I  heard  him  falling). 
"  My  breath  is  spent,  you  might  relent. 
"  Now  please  do  not  be  silly." 
She  stamped  her  feet.      "  Must  I  repeat, 
"Your  nose  is  rather  chilly." 

His  demands  became  insistent,   and    he  craved    in 

tones  persistent 
The  nectar  of  her  ruby  lips  to  sample ; 
Yet  she   thought  not   of   surrender,    and  for    this    1 

would  commend  her 
To  your  notice  (gentle  damsels)  sis  example. 
"  'Tis  but,"  said  he,  "  hypocrisy, 
"  I  know  you're  only  teasing." 
"  I'll  hear  no  more,"  the  lady  swore. 
Your  nose  is  simply  freezing." 
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Though  his  voice  grew  hoarse  and  trembled,  yet  the 

maid  her  fear  dissembled 
And  denied  the  joys  of  oscular  concussion. 
Then  with  action  and  with  word  she  presented  him 

the  bird ; 
And  boxed  his  ears  to  end  this  vain  discussion. 
Said  she,  "For  shame,  I'd  get  the  blame, 
'*  If  caught  in  action  spicy. 
**  I  wish  you'd  go,  besides,  you  know, 
**  Your  nose  is  almost  icy." 

Mask. 
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SONGS  FROM    "BURNT   ASBESTOS." 

(1). 
The  Hall-Porter's  Song. 
There's  a  cosy  little  nest 
Where  the  weary  man  may  rest, 
On  a  bench  in  slumber  sunk, 
And  they  call  it  George's  Bunk. 

There  you'll  hear  the  latest  stories; 
There  you'll  hear  of  ancient  glories; 
AH  the  news  in  slab  and  chunk 
Can  be  had  in  George's  Bunk. 

There  you'll  get  the  latest  tips 
From  the  Sage's  learned  lips, 
And  the  dope  is  never  punk 
Handed  out  in  George's  Bunk. 

(2). 
Mac-Nah's  Song. 
I  HE  Students'  Room  is  a  place  of  gloom. 

Just  fit  for  me  emd  you, 
V/ith  its  dusty  floor  and  its  clanging  door 
And  the  East  wind  howling  through. 
And  the  East  wind  howling  through,  my  boys; 
But  it's  fit  for  the  likes  of  you. 

Beside  the  fire  is  the  wooden  byre 

Where  the  bicycles  line  the  walls, 

With  foam  all  damp  as  their  bits  they  champ 
And  stamp  in  their  narrow  stalls. 

And  stamp  in  their  narrow  stalls,  my  boys; 
Do  you  think  the  prospect  palls  } 
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(3). 

Chorus  oj  members  oj  the  Literary  and  Historical. 

Sing  a  song  of  chatterbox,  a  pocket  full  of  notes, 
Half  a  dozen  spouting  men  looking  out  for  votes. 
When  they  get  incompetent  out  the  lot  we  throw. 
That's  the  way  Committees  come;  that's  the  way 
they  go. 

(4). 

Chorus  oj  Dancers. 

Where  are  the  girls  of  yester  year? 

Are  they  married,  alive,  or  dead? 
They're  gone  away  with  a  pass  B.A., 

Or  studying  Dip.  in  Ed. 

But  we've  plenty  more  instead. 

Colin  Clout. 
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